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CAPTURE OF THE ELEPHANT 


In India proper, and in Ceylon, the capture of elephants 
is generally conducted on a more extensive scale by the 


N INDIA. 


kraal or keddah. This is a large enclosure formed of one, 
two, or three rows of strong posts, into which the animals 
are driven from the surrounding country, and then secur- 
ed by means of skilful hunters, and tame elephants train- 
ed for the purpose. Books of eastern travel abound with 
descriptions of keddah hunts; but instead of gleaning 
from these, we shall transcribe the narrative of a friend, 
who several years ago participated in the sport in the dis- 
trict of Kundy. After describing the preliminaries, which 
seem to have thrown the whole district into a ferment, he 
thus proceeds with his spirited description :—‘* With re- 
spect to the kraal, it was nothing more than an enclosure 
about two hundred yards long, and nearly square in form, 
made with very strong posts, or rather small trees, stuck 
into the ground, and bound together. The inside was a 
thick jungle, with large trees in it, and the outside the 
same, excepting where it was cleared sufficiently to admit 
of the fence and a path round it. The entrance was about 
ten feet wide, with deep holes ready for the stakes to he 
driven in the moment the poor brutes were entrapped. It 
was covered over by a few green boughs, and is generally 
so contrived as to be in a track the elephants are in the 
habit of following. Kraals are only constructed in parts 
of the country frequented by elephants, and when it is 
known that there is a herd in the neighborhood. As soon 
as the enclosure is finished, the elephants are surrounded 
by a crowd of people, who form a circle from the entrance 
of the kraal, and enclose them within it. This circle of 
course is very large, and varies according to circumstan- 
ces; in this instance, when we arrived, the animals were 
enclosed in a circle of about two miles. Whenever they 
attempt to break through, they are driven back by the 
people, who shout and yell with all their might, beat the 
tom-toms, discharge guns, and at night fires are lighted at 
every ten or twelve yards’ distance round the circle, and 
this always frightens the elephants. ‘The natives are most 
anxious to have them destroyed, as they do much mis- 
chief, particularly to their paddy-fields; so that at all the 
kraals the natives in hundreds volunteer their services, 
which of course are gladly accepted. Government gives 
a premium of £3 for every elephant captured. 

‘* A very large tree at one end of the enclosure was se- 
lected for the spectators, on which, about one-third of the 
height up, was laid a platform capable of holding thirty or 
forty people, and formed of small branches fastened to- 
gether by what is called jungle rope, which is nothing 
more than the creepers which are twisted round every 
tree and bush.. A very large party of us sat down to an 
excellent breakfast in the tents; and the yelling appear- 
ing to come nearer and nearer, we were advised to make 
the best of our way to the tree, which we ascended by a 
steep ladder, and found it very comfortable, as we were 
completely shaded from the sun by an awning of cocoa- 
nut leaves. Having gained this commanding point, our 
patience was tried for several hours; for though the ele- 
phants were often so near the entrance that we could 
see the bushes move, and sometimes their ears flap- 


_ ping, yet they always broke away again, till at last, 


about three o’clock, eight elephants were driven into 
the kraal. Then the noise of the people became deaf- 
ening, and ‘their shouts and yells of triumph drove the 
poor creatures on; and we had a fine view of them 
as they came rushing towards us, crushing the jungle 
in every direction. The posts were immediately put down 
at the entrance, and the natives stationed themselves all 
round the fence; and whenever the animals came near it, 
they were driven back by their howling and waving white 
sticks at them. It is said that the elephant particularly 
dislikes white, which is the reason the wands are flourish- 
ed; but perhaps it is that white is more conspicuous than 
any thing else among the dark green. They were driven 





back several times, till they had half-exhausted themselves, 
and were then comparatively quiet in the thickest cover 
they could find, and all we saw wes an occasional shower 
of earth that they tossed over their bodies with their trunks. 

‘* Having thus so far succeeded, the next thing was to 
secure them; and for this purpose the tame elephants 
were introduced into the kraal. Six very large ones were 
brought in, just under our tree, and began breaking down 
the jungle and clearing a space round the large trees, to 
which it was intended to tie the wild ones. It was really 
wonderful to see them twiuing their trunks round some of 
the smaller trees, and with two or three good shakes laying 
them flat. They sometimes pushed their head against a 
tree, so as to bring the whole force of their body upon it, 
and then down it came; as for the brushwood, part of 
which was upwards of six feet high, they really mowed it 
down with their trunks. In about an hour’s time the 
whole was, comparatively speaking, clear, and the poor 
herd had no longer any hiding-place, but stood all hud- 
dled close together in a little thicket about the middle of 
the kraal. There was one very little thing among them, 
not much bigger than a large pig, and they seemed to take 
the greatest care of him, keeping him in the centre of them. 

‘* Each tame elephant had two men on his back, one to 
guide him, and the other to noose the wild ones, who did 
not seem to be much afraid of them, as they allowed them 
to come very near, and then walked rather slowly away. 
One of the tame ones then followed in the most stealthy 
and treacherous manner possible; and when he came 
close enough to the wild one, he began coaxing and tick- 
ling him with his trunk, whilst the man with the noose, 
which is fastened round the tame one’s neck, slipped off 
his back with it, and watched his opportunity to throw it 
over the hind leg of the other. He soon did this, as ap- 
parently the tame one gave the wild elephant a poke with 
his tusk, which made him lift his leg as if to move on; 
and in a moment he was a prisoner. While the man was 
thus employed, it was curious to see the care which the 
tame elephant took of him, interposing his huge head in 
such a manner that the wild one could not touch him; 
and if he should fail of securing the wild elephant, which 
sometimes happens, the tame one puts out his leg for the 
man to mount on his back, and sets off in pursuit again, 
which is sure to be successful in the end. 

‘‘ When the poor animal was noosed, he set up a dread- 
ful yell, and tried to escape; but that was impossible, for 
the other tame elephants came up and headed him, which- 
ever way he attempted to go; whilst the one to which he 
was fastened bent his body the way he wished to take him, 
and pulled him along with all his strength to the tree to 
which he was to be tied. When he was dragged close to 
it, the tame one walked round it two or three times with 
the rope, till he was quite secure. Another came to his 
other side, and thus he was wedged so closely between 
them, that he could not make much resistance; and if he 
did, he was immediately thrust at with the tusks of both 
ofthem. In this way his legs were all firmly tied to two 
trees by great cable ropes. 

‘* When the tame ones left him to go in search of the oth- 
ers, he begnn struggling most furiously, and moaned and 
bellowed in a very melancholy manner, frequently throw- 
ing himself on the ground, and digging his teeth into the 
earth, while the tears were rolling down his face. Al- 
though I came on purpose to see all this, and should have 
been much disappointed if I had not, still I could not help 
feeling very sorry to see the noble animal suffering so 
acutely. My consolation was, that some day he would 
have the pleasure of doing the same to others; for it real- 
ly seemed a pleasure to the tame ones. His cries brought 
back the rest of the herd, who looked at him through the 
bushes, but did not attempt arescue, which they often do, 
but took to their heels whenever they saw the tame ones 
turn in their direction. 

“In this manner they were all secured, excepting the 
little one, as he could not do much harm, and always kept 
close to his mother, who was very quiet, and was there- 
fore only tied by three legs. A young elephant is, T think, 
the drollest-looking creature possible, ‘This one was sup- 
posed to be about three months old, and was not above 
three feet high ; but it made more noise than all the rest, 
and trumpeted apd charged in great style.” 

[Chambers’ Miseellany. 








Narrative. 
GUESS WHO IT IS? 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. « 


Godey’s Lady’s Book, of February, opens with a pathet- 
ic interlude in real life, entitled ‘‘ Guess who it is?” The 











story tells of a young man named Thomas Ward, an Eng- 
lishman, by trade a gardener, who, having married a 
young and virtuous girl, found that there remained in the 
old country no chance for him to “ keep the wolf frum the 
door,” and ‘make the two ends meet.” Thomas, from 
some trifling cause, was deprived of the situation he filled 
upon his marriage, and was forced to draw on the little 
money he had put up in the Saving’s Bank. 

He saw ruin before him, and came to the resolution of 
coming to this country. ‘‘It will be a great deal better 
for us, Lizzy,” said he,—‘* America is a country where 


‘all things are in full and plenty: but here we are ground 


down to earth, and half starved by the rich and great, in 
order that they may become richer and greater. It is'nt 
so there, Lizzy.” 

**T don’t know how that can be, Thomas, they say that 
it is full of wild beasts, and savage Indians, and that the 
people are in constant fear of their lives. I’m sure Eng- 
land is a better place than-that, even if we have to work 
hard and get but little for it.” 

** All that used to be, Lizzy,” replied Thomas, “ but 
they’ve killed the wild beasts and serpents, and tamed the 
wild Indians. And there are great cities there, the same 
as in England.” 

But Lizzy could not beconvinced. She had an uncon- 
querable feeling of prejudice against America, the name 
of which she associated with wilderness, wild beasts, and 
Indians. Thomas and Lizzy had many repetitions of the 
dialogue. The wife could not be convinced. The hus- 
band had made up his mind. Thomas had at length got 
irritable, and Lizzy, like many other wives, weighted 
with personal pride and independence, sulky. 

Thomas finally announced that he had engaged a pas- 
sage in ‘* The Shamrock,” from Liverpool to New York, 
which was to sail in a week from that time. 

Lizzy started, and a slight shiver ran through her body ; 
but a cold “‘ very well” was the only reply she made, 

‘“‘T will leave twenty pounds in the Savings’ Bank for 
you to draw out of as you need. Before that is gone 1 
hope to be able to send you more money.” 

Lizzy made no more answer to this, nor did she dis- 
play any more feeling, although, as she afterwards owned, 
she felt as if she would have sunk through the floor, and 
sorely repented having said that she would not go with her 
husband to America. 

The struggle of pride and irresolution and of unyielding- 
ness continued in Lizzy’s bosom during the week previ- 
ous to the specified time of starting. Thus stood affairs, 
when the day came upon which the Shamrock was to sail, 
and Ward must leave in the early train of cars for Liver- 
pool, to be on board at the hour of starting. Lizzy had 
done very little but cry all night, and Thomas had lain 
awake, thinking of the unnatural separation, and listening 
to his wife’s half stifled sobs that ever and anon broke the 
dead silence of their chamber. At last daylight came, 
and Ward left his sleepless pillow to make hurried prepa- 
ration for the departure. His wife rose also and got ready 
his breakfast. The hour of separation at length arrived. 
‘** Lizzy,” said the unhappy but firm hearted man, “ we 
must now part. Whether we shall ever meet again, 
Heaven only knows. I do not wish to blame you in this 
trying moment, in this hour of grief to both, but I must 
say that No! no! I will say nothing that may 
seem unkind. Farewell! If ever your love for your hus- 
band should become strong enough to make you willing to 
share his lot in a far off and stranger land, his arms and 
heart will be open to receive you.” 


Ward was holding the hand of his wife, and looking 
into her face, over which, tears, in spite of all her efforts 
to control herself, were falling. The impulse of Lizzy’s 
heart was to throw herself into her husband’s arms; but 
as that would have been equivalent to giving up and say- 
ing, ‘‘I must go with you where you will,” she braved out 
up to the last moment, and stood the final separation, 
without trusting her voice in the utterance of a single 
word. ‘God bless you, Lizzy,” were the parting words 
of the unhappy emigrant, as he wrung the passive hand of 
his wife, and then forced himself away. In five weeks 
Thomas Ward was in New York, advertised, and got a 
situation as gardener and steward, fifty miles from the city. 
The gentleman who employed him, finding he was mar- 
ried, offered the situation of dairy woman to his wife. 
‘Thomas had some pride too. He wrote home, telling of 
his good fortune, but saying nothing of the farmer’s offer 
to Lizzy about the dairy business. However, he told her 
she should have half his wages. After despatching this 
letter he grew uneasy, and never could stop thinking how 
happy he would be, if Lizzy were with him. When a 
week had passed, ‘Thomas Ward fully forgave his wife 
every thing, and sat down to write her a long letter filled 
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_ the bay of Boston, and landed near Copp’s hill. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











with all kinds of arguments, reasons and entreaties, favor- 
able to a voyage across the Atlantic. 

“ As to wild Indians, Lizzy, of which you have such a 
fear, there are none within a thousand miles, and they are 
tame enough. The fierce animals are all killed, and 1 
have not seen a single serpent. Come then, Lizzy, come. 
I have not known a happy moment since I left you, and I 
am sure you cannot be happy. ‘This is a land of peace 
and plenty, a land where,” 

Thomas Wagd did not know that a stranger had enter- 
ed the room and was now looking over his shoulders and 
reading what he had written. Just as his pen was on the 








unfinished sentence, a pair of soft hands were suddenly 
drawn across his eyes, and a strangely familiar voice said 
tremblingly—* Guess who it is.” Before he had time to 
guess or think, the hands passed from his eyes to hisneck, 
and a warm wet cheek was laid tightly against his own. 
He could not see the face that lay so close to his, but he 
knew that Lizzy’s arms were around him, that her tears 
were upon his face, and that her heart was beating against 
him. 

‘* Here she is, sir, here she is!’ he cried to the farmer, 
as soon as he could see anything else by Lizzy’s face ; 
“ here is your English dairy maid.” 

“Then it is your wife, Thomas, sure enough!” It 
was just as the kind hearted farmer said, the next packet 
did bring Lizzy out to New York, she having relented 
when Thomas had actually been separated from her. Liz- 
zy has never yet had cause to repent of her voyage to 
America. The money she received for managing the 
dairy of the old farmer, added to what her husband could 
save from his salary after accumulating for some years, 
was at length applied to the purchase of a farm, the pro- 
duce of which, sold yearly in New York, leaves them an 
annual surplus over and above their expenses. Thomas 
Ward isin a fair way of becoming a substantial and 
wealthy farmer. 








History. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. XIV. 


FIRST INDIAN WAR. 





Mr. I. In our last conversation, I told you about the 
embassy that was sent by the Pilgrims to Massasvit. Very 
soon after their return, they had to go into the Indian 
country again. They heard that Corbitant, a petty Sa- 
ehem under Massasoit, was at Namaschet, (now Middle- 


* borough,) and that he was plotting with the Narragansets, 


the enemies of Massasoit, and that he had taken Tisquan- 
tum, the interpreter, with the intention of putting him to 
death, “ for he said if he were dead the English had lost 
their tonnage.” ‘The day after this news came, Captain 
Standish and about a dozen men set out for Namaschet. 

Henry. What did they go there for? 

Mr. I. To fulfil their treaty with Massasoit. By that 
treaty they were bound to defend him, if he was unjustly 
attacked, and he was bound to defend them in like man- 
ner. They also wished to avenge the death of Tisquan- 
tum. They went, and surrounded the house in which 
they supposed the Sachem was. The Indians were great- 
ly terrified. Capt. Standish told them to keep quiet, and 
they would not be hurt. Some of them, however, at- 
tempted to make their escape, and were wounded. Pret- 
ty soon they found that Tisquantum had not been killed. 
He came to them, and all the Indians that sided with 
Corbitant fled. Those who had been wounded, were told 
that if they would go to Plymouth, they should be healed 
of their wounds. 

Henry. \ think that was rather poor consolation. I 
should not like to have aman wound me, and then tell me, 
if I would go home with him, he would try to cure me. 

Mr. I. Captain Standish was, I think, too hasty in the 
matter: and yet in the circumstances in which they were 
placed, perhaps it was necessary to act promptly and bold- 
ly in order to strike terror into the Indians. They were 
only a handful in the midst of many Indians. 

Soon afier the return of this expedition, a party of the 
Pilgrims visited, for the first time, the place where Boston 
now stands. ; 

Henry. What did they go there for? 

Mr. I. The Indians who were called Massachusets, 
lived there, and they had often threatened to make war 
upon the colonists at Plymouth. The colonists made this 
visit to them “‘ partly to see the country, partly to make 
peace with them, and partly to procure their truck,” that 
is, to trade with them. They sailed in the shallop into 
They 
visited several places in the vicinity. The Indians were 
very much afraid of them at first, but by “our gentle car- 
riage towards them, they took heart and entertained us in 
the best manner they could.” ‘Tisquantum, who was of 
the party, advised them to rob the women of their skins, 
** for, he said, they are bad people, and have often threat- 
ened you. But our answer was, were they never so bad, 
we would not wrong them, or give them any just occasion 
against us.” Such was the spirit of our fathers. ‘They 
entered into treaty with the only Sachem they saw, and 
returned home at the end of four days, “ with a consider- 
able quantity of beaver, and a good report of the place, 
wishing we had been seated there,” says Gov. Bradford. 
The next thing they did was to get in their harvest. 

Henry. What harvest had they? 

Mr. J. \ndian corn was the principal crop. They had 
a little barley, but not a good crop, and their peas were 





not worth harvesting, because they did not know when to 
sow them: they were too late sown. 

Henry. How did they know when to plant corn? 

Mr. I. They followed the Indians’ rule. The Indians 
said it was time to plant corn ‘‘ when the leaves of the 
white oak are as big as the ears of a mouse.’”’ The fol- 
lowing is an account of their first harvest festival. It is 
taken from a letter written at the time by Mr. Wins'ow. 
‘Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor sent four men 
on fowling, so that we might, after a special manner, re- 
joice together, after we had gathered the fruit of our la- 
bors. ‘They four in one day killed as much fowl as with 
a little help besides, served the company almost a week. 
At which time, ‘amongst other recreations, we exercised 
our arms, many of the Indians coming amangst us, and 
among the rest their greatest king, Massasoit, with some 
ninety men, whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted ; and they went out and killed five deer, which 
they brought to the plantation, and bestowed on our Gov- 
ernor, and upon the captain and others.” ‘The writer 
adds, that it was not always so plentiful with them. 

In the latter part of November 1622, the ship Fortune 
arrived, bringing about thirty new colonists. The Indians 
told them a ship was coming, and they thought it must be 
a hostile vessel, for they did not expect “a friend so soon.” 
‘* But when we perceived,” says Winslow, ‘that she 
made for our bay, the Governor commanded a great piece 
to be shot off, to call home such as were abroad at work. 
Whereupon every man, yea boy, that could handle a gun, 
were ready, with full resolution that, if she were an ene- 
my, we would stand in our just defence, not fearing them.” 

Henry. Don’t you think our fathers were rather fond 
of fighting ? 

Mr. I. ‘They were fearless in the defence of their just 
rights. They trusted in God, but did not let that prevent 
their using the proper means for defence. Trust in God 
is always to be accompanied with the use of means. Crom- 
well once told his soldiers in a time of danger, ‘* Trustin 
God, and mind and keep your powder.” He had right 
views of trust and dependance ; though the above remark 
has ofien been quoted to show that he had not. 

Henry. How long did the Fortune remaia in this coun- 
try? y 

Mr. I. About a month. She then returned to Eng- 
land, loaded ‘‘ with two hogsheads of beaver and other 
skins, and good clapboards as full as she can hold.” On 
her way home, she was captured by the French, and thus 
the cargo was lost, The new comers did not bring any 
provisions with them. ‘They were disposed into several 
families, and it was soon found that their provisions would 
scarce hold out for six months at half allowance. 

Henry. I thought their sufferings for lack of food and 
shelter were over with the first winter. 

Mr. I. They suffered for want of provisions the second 
winter, and though they had houses built, yet they were 
far from being very comfortable ones. It appears that, 
instead of glass, they had oiled paper for windows. ‘Their 
hvuses, therefore, could not have been very warm. 3. A. 


Morality. 
THE QUARRELSOME CHILDREN. 


Lucy and Robert, a brother and sister, used very often 
to quarrel. It was a very foolish and a very wicked habit. 
There was no necessity for it. The little disputes and 
contentions which occurred almost every day, might very 
easily have been avoided, if the children had only done 
as their mother instructed them todo. Mrs, Mason, their 
mother, was a pious woman. She loved God, and Christ, 
and the Bible; and it grieved her a good deal to see her 
children show so little forbearance toward each other. 

Robert was the younger of the two children, I hardly 
know which was most in fault. 
ly to blame. But however that may be, there was some jar 
between them nearly every day ; aud sometimes, when they 
did not go to school, several times in a day. They could 
hardly ever agree more than an hour or two at a time. 
Sometimes Lucy would accidentally knock down her 
brother’s playhouse, very nicely laid up with cobs or 
books, Then there would be aterrible tempest. Robert 
did not wait to ascertain whether his sister meant to do it 
or not; but he flew into a passion at once, and said some 
unkind words to Lucy. This, of course, drew some 
harsh words from her in reply, and so they would answer 
back and forth, without stopping a moment to see if they 
could not settle the difficulty. The matter was all the 
time growing worse and worse. It is strange that they 
could not have seen this. 

Sometimes Robert would tease his sister on purpose, 
and she would get angry. Once in a while, he would do 
something by accident which displeased her, and then 
there would be a pretty heavy sea of anger on both sides, 
before they got through with the difficulty. There were 
a good many very boisterous times. It took a great while 
to bring about a calm in the angry waters, and when, at 
length, it became a little tranquil, it seemed as if it was 
because the elements were tired out and stopped to rest. 

One day—it was in the winter; there was a furious 
storm raging without, so that Mrs. Mason said the children 
need not go to school—on that day, little Lucy and 
her brother were just.as busy as they could be in the par- 
lor with their playthings. ‘hey had them all out. Lucy 
had her doll, her little china tea-cups and saucers, and [ 
know not what beside. Robert had his earthern dog, his 
wagon and his whip. It was a merry time in that parlor ; 

















and things went on pleasantly for a while. 


Perhaps they were equal- } 


























By and by, however, Robert, in running about the 
room with his whip, came in contact with the chair, on 
which Lucy held her doll in the cradle. 
asleep, of course. and it was a great pity to wake her. But 
the chair tumbled over, and over went both doll and cra- 
dle, the doll in one direction, and the cradle in another. 

Now, Robert did not mean to do this. He was care- 
less, to be sure; but he upset the chair by accident. Still 
Lucy did not stop to think how it was done. She ran af- 
ter her brother, in a passion, and struck him a cruel blow 
on his hand. Robert cried very loudly, of course. 

This was the last time, however, that these children 
ever quarrelled. Shall I tell you how they were cured of 
this bad trait of character? Their mother, Mrs. Mason, 
as I said before, was a good woman, and it grieved her 
very much to see her children so unkind to each other. 
She was sitting near the fire, sewing, when she saw Lucy 
strike her brother. She felt very sad indeed. She had 
often seen the two quarrelling, but this was the first time 
she had seen either of them give the other a blow. 

“Oh,” said she, “‘ my dear children, has it come to 
this ?” and she burst into tears and wept for some time. 

The children stopped quarrelling a moment, when they 
saw their mother weeping. ‘This was the first time they 
had ever seen her shed tears, and they could not. help 
thinking that she wept on account of their bad behaviour. 
They felt as if an arrow had pierced their hearts; and 
they ran to their mother, threw their arms around her 
neck, and said, ‘‘ Dear mother, don’t cry; we will never 
do so again.” 

The mother embraced them tenderly, and said, “ My 
dearest children, I forgive you. “I love you more than I 
can tell, You know I Jove you fondly. But I would rath- 
er see you both lying cold and pale in the coffin, than to 
have you grow up with this spirit of anger and ill will to- 
wards each other.” 

That quarrel about the playthings, was the last. A 
good many times after that there was a difference of opin- 
ion between them; but, whenever they felt that quarrel- 
some spirit rising in their breasts, they remembered their 
mother’s tears, and that ehecked them instantly. So, 
afier a while, they formed the habit of forbearing with 
each other, and they found it quite an easy thing to live 
without quarrelling. [ Youth’s Cabinet. 

















Benevolence. 








LITTLE JAMES AND HIS ONLY PENNY. 


Tt was on the afternoon of a brilliant day in Spring that 
I visited a boy’s school, conducted upon the British and 
Foreign system of education. {| passed some hours with 
the children, and was delighted with their order and dili- 
gence. But the moment of separation arrived; the pu- 
pils were about to be dismissed; and I prepared to take 
my departure for the house of a friend. Wishing to find 
out the nearest path, I inquired of the master if there were 
a lad of his cheerful group whose home lay in the same 
direction. He immediately called an interesting looking 
child, about eight years of age, saying, 

** James , will you show this lady the way to B—?” 

“* Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply of my smiling friend, 
and without further delay we started. 

Our road lay through several fields, and in passing 
along we chatted freely about the school, its different les- 
sons, duties and privileges. I was every moment increas- 
ingly pleased with my young and artless companion. 
Surely, I thought, the sum of one penny might be accepta- 
ble to so very youthful a traveller; and it was accordingly 
bestowed before reaching some distant houses. But how 
forcibly was I. struck by the effect produced! Eagerly 
grasping this trifling gift, in a hurried tone James exclaim- 
ed, ‘Thank ye!” ‘Then, still walking by my side, he 
appeared to think alone of the hand containing the treas- 
ure; from time to time slightly opening and then hastily 
closing it again, as if to feel doubly sure that all was safe. 
In silent suspicion I looked upon my attractive guide. 
And can it be? I meditated. Has the semblance alone 
of property such charms? An infant miser ; or, perhaps, 
the sad reverse, a baby prodigal! I longed to shake off 
my doubts, and could not forbear addressing the child. 

‘Will you tell me, James, what you mean to do with 
that penny ?” 

There was no frank and open reply, as before, but with 
a blushing cheek and downcast look, he continued his 
way. After a considerable pause, I said, 

‘* Will you buy a cake or a toy with that penny ?” 

“* No,” was the reply. 

We now drew near the turning, where we must part, 
and I ventured upon one more query. 

‘And cannot you tell me what you will do with the 
penny 2” , 

I have witnessed and felt the thrilling effects of elo- 
quence and truth. 1 have seen and known the mighty 
deeds of assembled multitudes, or of devoted individuals ; 
but I think no orator ever reached my heart more effectu- 
ally than this poor and simple child, by his honest answer. 
Looking me steadfastly in the face, his animated counte- 
nance displaying modesty and firmness, he slowly uttered 
the words which have since so often recurred to my mind, 
“I SHALL PUT IT IN THE MISSIONARY BOX.” 

I made no remark, but after a lengthened silence in- 
quired, 

‘* Have you a missionary box at home?” 

‘* No; but master has one in his desk.” 

* And have you any other money, James.’’ 





The doll was fast ¢ 
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“No, not now,” with sparkling eye, ‘‘ because I have 
given it all, and got my Bible.” 

‘“* And who are missionaries ?” 

“Men who go to tell people about Jesus Christ, who 
have never heard of him.” 

** And have you heard of him ?” 

** Yes, at school and at chapel too.” 

Here was the mystery explained. Those who love to 
hear of Jesus Christ themselves, wish others to hear of 
him too. Many do more than wish—they pray; they la- 
bor; they grow rich; they give of their abundance, that 
missionaries may go: but who among us has given the 
only penny ? [ Youth’s Miss, Repository. 











Learning. 








ORIGINAL, 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. IX. 


Mr. Cummings now directed the attention of his pupils 
to some common errors in pronunciation. ‘To illustrate 
what he designed to have them do, he wrote upon the 
black board a few sentences containing some words liable 
to be mispronounced, and called upon members of the 
school to read them. It was quite amusing to notice the 
want of agreement on pronouncing many of these words. 
But it was only the differences of older persons appearing 
again in the opinions of their young imitators. How im- 
portant, thought the teacher, that parents should take 
pains to be correct in this respect. 

The first sentence was this:—‘‘ He made a feeling ad- 
dress at the Worcester depot.”” All read the sentence to- 
gether. Some discords were discovered by the ready ear 
of the teacher. He then called for each to read separate- 
ly. ‘T'wo or three boys had neglected to sound ‘the g in 
feeling. Half of them, perhaps, pronounced address with 
the accent on the first syllable, when it should be on the 
last. The boys lived a long way from Worcester, and 
none of them knew any persons of that name. So that it 
it was natural for them to pronounce the word in three 
syllables—thus Wor-ces-ter. It should be pronounced in 
two syllables, thus— Wors-ter., with the 0 sounded much 
like au. Aud how do you suppose they pronounced de- 
pot. It was before the Railroad passed through their vil- 
lage, that these exercises were held, and the lads pro- 
nounced the word just as it is spelled—de-pot. Mr. Cum- 
mings then explained the singularity of its pronunciation, 
telling them that it was a French word, adopted into our 
language, and should be pronounced da-po, with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. He added, however, that the 
common pronunciation was de-po, with the accent on the 
first syllable. We could not tell which would finally pre- 
vail and become its pronunciation, when established as an 
English word. 

The teacher gave notice that at the next exercise the 
lads might propose words for pronunciation. And how do 
my readers pronounce that word pro-nun-ci-a-tion? Most 
people in this country sound the third syllable as if writ- 
ten se. It is probably best to sound it she; but good 
speakers are not agreed about it. L. F. 


Sabbath School. 














FAITH IN GOD. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE WIDOW’S CHILDREN. 


Sammy. The meal is nearly all gone, Katy; but don’t 
tell mother, she looks so sick and so sad—dear mother. 
Katy. 1 heard a little mouse nibbling at the meal-room 
door last night. I thought if mousy knew how poor we 
were, he wouldn’t come to steal. 
Sammy. Mousy does not know that it is wicked to steal. 
I suppose that he was hungry, and knew of no better way 
than to gnaw a hole through the door, and help himself. 
George. (Singing without.) 

There was a little mouse which nibbled in the wall, 

And gnawed him a hole in the door, door, door ; 

And he ate up all mother’s meal— 

Until she had no more, more, more. 

CHORUS, 

Oh naughty little mouse, Oh wicked little mouse! 

Did you know ’twas very bad to steal, steal, steal ; 

Better far little mouse to go away, 

And not eat up our meal, meal, meal. 

If I should find you, one of these nights, 

A nibbling away in the wall, wall, wall ; 

I should say, Little mouse, please scamper off, 

There is no meal at all, at all, at all. 

Oh. naughty little mouse, &c. 


Katy. Ha! ha! that is our dear brother George ; he 
is always trying to make us laugh. Guess mousy didn’t 
think that he was to have a song made about him. 

Enter George. What are you crying for, Sammy? 
Was my song so very affecting ? 

Sammy. You know well enough, George, what makes 
me cry; anybody would think that you were quite willing 
to starve to death. 

George. Why, I havn’t made up my mind to starve to 
death; yet, if you have, you may ery while I sing. 

Katy. Why, Georgy, don’t you know that our meal, 
and flour, and wood, and every thing, are ‘all gone? 
Mother can’t get any work todo; she says she don’t know 

where the next meal is to come from. 

George. Well, it is not necessary for her to know, if it 
only comes. 








Sammy. Ah, yes, if it comes; but you don’t know that 
it will come. 

George. 1 know that it always has come, and I believe 
that it always will. 

Katy. Well, it has happened so, Sammy ; every time 
our things have been all gone, something has come for us; 
perhaps it will be so now. 

Sammy. 1 don’t think it is likely that we shall always 
happen to be’so lucky. 

George. It never happened so, Katy, dear; our wants 
have not been supplied by chance—the fact is, little sister, 
we have a very rich Friend, and he has promised that we 
shall not want any good thing. 

Sammy. Now, George, are you in earnest? and is this 
Friend so rich and so kind too, and has he sent us our 
food and clothing ever since father died? 

George. Yes, and before too, though when father was 
living, we did not see so plainly whence our good things 
came. 

Katy. But does he help any other people besides us? 

George. Oh yes, thousands; he takes particular care of 
the poor, especially of the widow and the fatherless. 

Sammy. Well, I think it very likely then that he will 
have to leave off helping some this winter, for mother says 
that it is very hard times, and even rich men cannot com- 
mand money. 

George. \t is never thus with Him; all the poor in the 
world cannot make him poor, and what is very uncommon 
with the wealthy, he likes to have people come and ask 
him for what they want, ‘then believe that he will keep 
his promise, and give them all they need. 

Sammy. Why, certainly it would be very wicked to 
doubt his word, when he is so good and kind; but what 
is his name, George? Do I know him? 

George. | fear not, my dear brother; if you did, you 
would trust him with all your heart, and not be afraid. 

Katy. What is his name, Georgy? 

George. His name is “ the Father of the fatherless, and 
the widow’s God.”’ See! he has just sent us a barrel of 
flour ! 

George and Katy. Blessed be his holy name! 
[Sunday School Advocate. 





Nursery. 











SELF-RESTRAINT. 
Translated from the German. 

“What is the meaning of self-restraint, mother ?’”’ ask- 
ed Maria, an inquisitive little girl, upon hearing this word 
used, [er mother was very glad to hear her ask the 
question ; for good as Maria generally was, yet she had 
this one fault, she was sometimes discontented, and often 
cried when she was obliged to do without any thing which 
she wished for. And still it must be so in the world. We 
often cannot obtain what we desire. We often have.in our 
possession something that we take pleasuse in, and it is 
soon taken from us again. It is, therefore, very necessa- 
ry that we should be prepared for this from our youth up. 
So her mother answered, ‘“‘It would be self-restraint if 
you were to give up your favorite game of pawns, with 
your playmate Margaret, between school hours to-day.” 
** But wherefore ?” said the little girl, and hung her head 
sorrowfully; “I have always been allowed to play.” 
* Neither dol forbid you now,” answered her mother ; 
“* nay, it shall rest entirely with yourself whether you play 
to-day or not.’”” ‘* But of what use can this be to me?” 
said Maria. ‘Of this use,” replied her mother; ‘that 
you will learn to exercise control over yourself, so that 
you will be able to give up any thing, or deny yourself an 
amusement of which you.are fond, as soon as it is neces- 
sary.” ‘* But it is not now necessary, dear mother.” 
“True; but if we wait until a thing is necessary, we 
shall not then have the time to prepare ourselves for it.” 

Maria was silent, and stood for a while as if lost in 
thought. She understood in part her mother’s meaning, 
but could not comprehend it all. Her mother now said, 
‘* Would you like to hear a story, Maria, by which you 
may learn how important it is not to accustom ourselves 
to depend too much upon our pleasures?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
dear mother!’ replied Maria. ‘‘ There was once,’ begun 
her mother, ‘a Jittle girl, whose silly nurse feasted her 
every day upon dainties. She thus become so accustom- 
ed tu them, that even when she was grown up, she could 
not help longing for them, and could not keep her hands 
from them, when they came in her way. It was in vain 
that she was warned by her eldest brother, who advised 
her to wean herself in time from such dainties, as she 
could not always obtain them. The little girl thought 
that there was plenty of time for that, and never tried to 
restrain herself. She at last left her father’s house, to live 
as a domestic in a pious family. Here every thing was 
conducted with great order, and dainties and delicacies 
were rarely seen. What did she dothen? She took her 
pocket-money, and daily bought almonds, figs, and con- 
fectionary, until her money was all gone. Her fondness 
for sweet things had by this time grown still stronger, and 
it was almost impossible for her to resist it. As she had 
now no more money of her own, she at first sold some ar- 
ticles of clothing; and when these were gone, she—I 
shudder as I relate it—she stole from her mistress, But 
when is any wicked deed committed that it is not sooner 
or later brought to light? Her crime was discovered, and 
the unfortunate girl was punished by confinement in pris- 
on.” ‘Qh, that is a sad story!’ said Maria, with a sigh. 
** Sad enough, indeed,” answered her mother; “and all 
this happened because the maiden had not learned in time 





to deny herself the gratification of a desire before it had 
become a habit. Do you know now, dear Maria, why I 
advised you not to play with Margaret to-day?” ‘Oh, 
yes, mother,” replied Maria, “I will give up my favorite 
game for to-day, and for to-morrow also; nay, until I 
can indulge in it, and refrain from it as often as I wish.” 
Her mother embraced her, and wag delighted with this 
cheerful and earnest resolution. Afid still greater was 
her delight when she saw that Maria kept her word. In 
the course of time, it became no task to Maria to deny 
herself a pleasure, and this preserved her from many a 
sorrow. Happy the maiden who follows her example! 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL, 


I THINK I WILL NOT CHANGE. 


“* How I do wish there was no Sabbath,” said Albert to 
his father, “I get so tired of reading and going to meeting 
all day.” 

‘“* Indeed,” said Mr. T., ‘‘ what would you like, if you 
could have your wish ?” 

** Why, | would go to fishing and to play, like Mr. Fos- 
ter’s boys, and like James and Ebenezer Davis, and would 
have a lot of fun.” 

‘* But if there were no Sabbath,” said Mr. T., “ your 
school would keep every day, and where then would be 
your time for sporting and fishing?” 

‘**T had not thought of that; 1 should not object to the 
Sabbath, if I did not have to keep it so strict,” replied 
Albert; ‘I get most tired out before night.” 

“Perhaps you would like, Albert, to change places 
with Mr. Foster’s or Mr. Davis’s boys, to let one of them 
come and live with me, and be my boy, and go to meeting 
with me, and you go and live in his stead, and have the 
Sabbath for a holiday, to do as you:.choose. What say 
you tothat,” said Mr, T. 

“Oh!” said Albert, “I should notlike that. They are 
dirty and ragged and vulgar, and I do not think their 
home so good as mine. I have no wish to change places 
with them.” 

Sol thought. They are all that you have described 
them, and I think that you would not wish to be one of 
them. ‘They are without moral principle, never attending 
meeting or properly observing the Sabbath which God has 
set apart for himself; they are ignorant, and have no in-~ 
terest to read and cultivate their minds; and they are 
without self respect,.and are not ashamed to be seen 
sauntering about, hunting, or fishing, or otherways sport- 
ing, while decent people, manifest at least an outward re- 
spect for holy time. And then look at their older broth- 
ers and their fathers; how worthless, indolent, profane, 
intemperate, given to gambling, and destitute of respect. 
How widely do they differ from those men and those fam- 
ilies who seek the cultivation of their hearts and lives, by 
a proper observance of the Sabbath and its ordinances. I 
have uniformly noticed that pauperism, immorality and 
crime are most abundant in those neighborhoods and com- 
munities where the Sabbath is least regarded. And now, 
my son, what do you think of changing your reading and 
meetings for sporting ?” 

“I think I will not change, father. 


I had not thought 
of these things before.” C . 











Natural History. 
MONKEYS. 


An impertinent curiosity runs through all their actions ; 
they can never let things alone, but must know what is 
going forward. Ifa pot or kettle is set on a fire, and the 
cook turns her back, the monkey whips off the cover to 
see what she has put into it, even though he cannot get at 
it without setting his feet on the hot bars of the grate. 
Mimicry is another of the monkey’s qualities. Whatever 
he sees men do he must affect to do the like himself. He 
seems to have no rules of his own, and so is ruled by the 
actions of men or beasts, as weak people follow the fash- 
ions of the world, whether it be good or bad. No mon- 
key has any sense of gratitude, but takes his victuals with 
asnatch, and then grins in the face of the person who- 
gives it him, lest he should take it away again; for he 
supposes that all men will snatch what they lay hold of, as 
all monkeys do. Through an invincible selfishness, no 
monkey ever considers any individual but himself, as the 
poor cat found to her cost, when the monkey burned her 
paws with raking his chestnuts out of the fire. They can 
never eat together in company without quarrelling and 
plundering one another. Every monkey delights in mis- 
chief, and cannot help doing it when it is in his power. If 
any thing he takes hold of can be broken or spoiled, he is 
sure to find the way of doing it; and he chatters with 
pleasure when he hears the noise of a china vessel upon 
the pavement. If he takes up a bottle of ink he is sure to 
empty iton the floor, He unfolds all your papers, and 
scatters them about the room, and what he cannot undo 
he tears to pieces; and it is wonderful to see how much 
of this work he will do in a few minutes when he happens 
to get loose. Every body has heard of the monkey whose 
curiosity led him to the mouth of a cannon to see how it 
went off, when he paid for his peeping with the loss of his 
head. Ina ship where a relation of mine was an officer, 
while the men were busy in fetching powder from below 
and making cartridges, a monkey on board took up a can- 
die and ran down to the powder-room to see what they 


















“day for every Sabbath we work.” “Very well, I will pay it, 
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were about; but happily was overtaken just as he got to 
the lantern, and thrown out of the port hole into the sea, 
with the lighted candle in his hand. Another lost his life 
by the spirit of mimicry ; he had seen his master shaving 
his own face, and at the first opportunity, took up the ra- 
zor to shave himself, and made shift to cut his throat. 
When the wild monkeys have escaped to the top of the 
trees, the people w who want to catch them show them 
the use of gloves, by putting them on and pulling them off 
repeatedly ; and when the monkeys are supposed to have 
taken the hint, they leave plenty of gloves on the ground, 
having first lined them with pitch. The monkeys come 
down, put on gloves, but cannot pull them off again, and 
when they are surprised, betaking themselves to the trees, 
as usual, they slide backwards and are taken. 

[Sharp’s London Magazine. 


Editorial. 





TEMPTATATIONS OF SAILORS. 

These are very many and very powerful. I will speak at this 
time only of those which relate to the Sassaru. They are 
strongly tempted to use this holy day for other purposes than 
those for which it was designed. 

Here is, for instance, a captain who has no fear of God, and 
therefore no regard for God’s law in respect to the Sabbath. 
That holy day has no sacredness to him; and he will have little 
regard for the feelings of his men who may be inclined to regard 
it. Such a man would be as likely to ridicule any special regard 
for the Sabbath, as to respect those who had it. And it is in his 
power to exert a very strong and a very bad influence over his 
crew, in breaking down their regard for holy time. I quote the 
language of a sailor. “ When I shipped in the spring of 1838, 
it was with the express agreement that I should not be conipell- 
ed to work among fish on the Sabbath. But when I arrived at 
our place of destination, because I would not violate the Sab- 
bath, I was ridiculed the whole season, and cursed as a super- 
stitious man that would not, when with the Romans, do as the 
Romans did.” How annoying to be in such company, and few 
there are who can withstand such a temptation to fall in with 
the evil courses of those around them. But the man above no- 
ticed stood firm. The captain said to him, “ Are you determin- 
ed not to assist in curing fishonthe Sabbath?” “TI am,” was the 
reply. “Then after returning home, I shall charge you a dollara 





and, if demanded, I will give up my whole fare; but I am deter- 
mined not to violate the Sabbath.” That is a noble spirit. 
Would that all who have been taught to regard the Sabbath on 
the land, would stand as firmly by it on the sea. 

Many wantonly sai] out of port on the Sabbath, occasioning 
great bustle aud confusion on board. Other vessels make a sort 
of holiday of the Sabbath, making it a day of festivity and mer- 
riment. On board of others the odds and ends of unfinished 
business of other days of the week are disposed of, washing, 
mending, &c. Thus in a variety of ways is a sailor's Sabbath 
rendered no Sabbath, and his soul is bereft of all those precious 
influences which are secured by the duly honored Sabbath. 

It is believed, however, that an increasing number of vessels 
are those ihat respect the Sabbath. Many captains utterly re- 
fuse to put to sea on the Sabbath, and thus secure to themselves 
the privileges of that sacred day. 

There are many pleasing instances showing that, in a worldly 
point of view, nothing is lost, but much is gained, by remember- 
ing the Sabbath cay to keep it holy. A New York brig was 
all ready for sea, and Sabbath morning brought a fine fair wind. 
But the resolute captain, though much persuaded, would not 
sail, Another vessel took the fair wind and went by it to sea, 
Sabbath morning. Bat the Sabbath keeping brig arrived four- 
teen days before the Sabbath breaker, and made so profitable a 
voyage for the owners, that, with a handsome present, they said 
to him, “ Capt. H., we will not ask you again to sail on the Sab- 
bath.” 

Let our mariners have the precious Sabbath when they can. 
By storms and verious privations they are so often cut off from 
its privileges, that it seems eminently their right that they should 
not have their Sabbath invaded but in the most urgent necessity. 

The well kept Sabbath tends to promote order on board a 
ship, cleanliness, temperance, intelligence, correct moral prin- 
ciple, an enlightened conscience, and every thing favorable to 
the health and best welfare of the bodies and the souls of men. 
It is as much the temporal interest as it is the religious duty of 





years among the Dyaks in the interior of Borneo. I thought 
you would like to hear that the Youth’s Companion is read on 
that far distant island, with much pleasure. When a package 
of papers comes from Boston for us, 1 am soon at my father’s 
side for my paper. Every number I read over and over again, 
and have learned a great deal about America froin it, and the 
great privileges children there enjoyed. 

In America they have kind parents to teach them, and they 
can go to Sunday School and church, to learn about God and 
heaven, But the poor Dyaks of Borneo, parents, as well as their 
children, are ignorant and wicked, and do not love and obey 
their parents as they ought, Ifthe parents are told that they 
should make them obey, they say, ‘“ we have too much pity for 
them to whip them now—wait till they are large, and then we 
will make them mind.” So they live, young and old, all wicked 
together, without fearing God or keeping his commandments, or 
knowing and loving roy Pasa Savior. 

I taught some little girls the Lord’s prayer, and some pretty 
hymns; but I fear they may have forgotten them by this time. 
‘These poor children are not only ignorant, but have very little 
clothing,—only a strip of cloth tied round the waist, reaching to 
the knees, and are very filthy in their habits, very seldom wash- 
ing their faces or combing their hair. They often suffer much 
for want of food; before cutting rice they have very little to eat, 
and although so poor, many of them-have a string of silver 
money about the waist. When told of the folly of this, they 
will say this was from my mother, or grandmother, and value it 
so highly that they will not part with it My dear mamma tells 
me that some ladies in America expend money for jewelry, and 
says they would perhaps feel ashamed, and make better use of 
their money, if they were to see these ignorant, hungry, and al- 
most naked women, wearing their ‘trinkets of brass, tin and lead, 
if they cannot afford some silver dollars or rupees, and seeming 
to think whatever else I want, I cannot go without these. When 
we tell them of the Saviour, they care but little about it; but are 
very particular to listen to the chirping of birds, and some other 
signs of good and evil which they have. Once a Dyak chief 
agreed to accompany my papa, on a tour among some villages ; 
but on the second morning the chief heard the noise of a certain 
bird of omen; he was much frightened, and soon turned back 
for his home. It.is seldom that any one will venture out at 
night without a torch and a companion, for fear of ghosts and 
other similar evil beings. They have many foolish customs and 
ceremonies which I cannot well describe. 

For the relief of the sick they have “ berbiliatan,” at which 
they call a priest, kill a hog, and have many foolish ceremonies. 
The noise and excitement often hastens the death of the sick 
person, and then they think the evil spirit, or Jubata, was dis- 
pleased at something. 

I suppose any thing about these poor people would be inter- 
esting in America, but I fear my letter is becoming too long. 
Forgive me, if I have intraded too much upon your time. 
Hoping, dear sir, that you may be long spared to edit the 
Youth’s Companion, and believing you will forgive all the errors 
of this letter, I remain your young friend, 

Saran Opueria YoOunGBLoop. 








Variety. 








FATHER, WHIP ME, BUT DON'T CRY. 


A pioes father had devoted very great attention to the moral 
and religious education of his son, who had maintained an un- 
blemished reputation for veracity until the age of fourteen, when 
he was detected in a deliberate falsehood. The father’s grief 
was great, and he determined to punish‘ the offender severely. 
He made the subject one of prayer; for it was too important, in 
his esteem, to be passed over as a common occurrence of the 
day. He then called his son, and prepared to inflict the punish- 
ment. But the fountain of a father’s heart was broken up. He 
wept aloud. For a moment the lad seemed confused. He saw 
the struggle between love and justice in his parent’s bosom, and 
broke out with all his usual ingenuousness, “ Father, father, 
whip me as much as you please; but don’t cry.” The point was 
gained. The father saw that the lad’s character was sensibly 
affected by this incident. He grew up, and became one of the 
most distinguished Christians of America. 

—<————— 


THE BROKEN VOW. 


Some years ago, a poor Jad came to London, in search of a 
situation as errand-boy ; he made many unsuccessful applica- 
tions, and was on the eve of returning to his parents, when a 
gentleman, being prepossessed by his appearance, took him into 
his employment, and after ¢ few months, bound him apprentice. 
He so conducted himself daring his apprenticeship, as to gain 
the esteem of every one who knew him; and after he had serv- 
ed his time, his muster advanced a capital for him to commence 
business. He retired to his closet with a heart glowing with 
gratitude to his Maker for his goodness, and there solemnly vow- 
ed that he would devote a tenth part of his annual income to the 
service of God. The first year his donation amounted to ten 
pounds, which he gave cheerfully, and centinued to do so till it 
amounted to 500/. He thenthought that it was a great deal of 
money to give, and that he need not be so particular as to the 
exact amount: that year he lost a ship and cargo to the value 
of 15,000/. by a storm! This caused him to repent, and he 
again commenced his contributions with a resolution never to 
retract; he was more successful every year, and at length re- 








owners and officers, to give due honor to God’s holy day. 
Naoticus. 





LETTER FROM ASIA. 


[As the following Letter was written more to the Readers of 
the Companion, than to the Editor, we will not withhold it from 
them. It is from the little daughter of a Missionary among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, which is the largest Island in the world, and 
situated off the Coast of Asia. It gives much information re- 
specting the customs of the heathen, and shows that the young 
writer had an observing mind and a benevolent heart.] 


Stnearore, Dec. 1847. 
T'o the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


My Dear Sir:—Although I am quite young, and not accus- 
tomed to letter writing, yet f take the liberty to write to youa 
few lines. For two or three years past, the greater part of the 
time since I have been able to read, I have read your paper 
with great interest, and hope] with profit. My papa is a Mis- 
sionary of the American Board, and has resided a number of 


tired. He then devoted a tenth part of his annual income for 
several years, till he became acquainted with a party of world- 
ly men, who by degrees drew him aside from God: he discon- 
tinued his donations, made large speculations, lost every thing, 
and became almost as poor as when he first arrived in London 
as an errand-boy. “ There is,” saith Solomon, “ that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth n.ore than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 

[Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 

—~—_— 


WORKING GIRLS. 


Happy girls!—who can but love them 2?—with cheeks like the 


You never see them mincing along, or jump a dozen feet to steer 
clear of a spider or fly. They have no affectation—no silly airs 
ahout them. When they meet you, they speak without putting 
on a dozen airs, or trying to show off to better advantage, and 
you feel as if you were talking to a human being, and not a 
painted, fallen angel. 

a 


REVENGEFUL HENS. 


A neighboring gentleman one summer had lost most of his 
chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down between a 
faggot pile and the end of his house to the place where the coops 
stood. The owner, inwardly vexed to see his flock thus dimin- 
ishing, hung a setting net adroitly between the pile and the 
house, into which the caitif dashed, and was entangled. Re- 
sentment suggested the law of retaliation; he therefore clipped 
the hawk’s wings, cut off his talons, and, fixing a cork on his 
bill, threw him down among the brood-hens. Jinagination can- 
not paint the scene that ensued; the expressions that fear, rage 
and revenge, inspired, were new, or at least such as had been 
unnoticed before ; the exasperated matrons upraided, they exe- 
crated, they insulted, they triumphed. In a word, they never 
desisted from buffeting their adversary till they had torn him 
in a hundred pieces, 

ee 

DEATH. 

A pilgrim, says the fable, met the plague going into Smyrna. 
“ What are going for ?” 
“-To kill three thousand people,” answered the plague. 
Some time after they met again. 
* But you killed thirty thousand,” said the pilgrim. 
“No!” answered the plague, “I killed but three thousand— 
It was fear killed the rest.” 

—— 
Ricuarp Apxins.—“ Mark that text,” said Richard Adkins 
to his grandson Abel, who was reading to him the thirty-second 
Psalm; “mark that text, ‘He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about.’ I read it in my youth, and believed 
it; and now I read it in my old age, thank God, 1 know it to be 
true. Oh! it isa blessed thing, in the midst of the joys and 
the sorrows of the world, Abel, to trust in the Lord.” 

—_—~@~——— 
Heaven shortens not the life of man; it is man that does it 
by his crimes, Thou mayest avoid the calamities that come 
from Heaven; but thou canst never escape those which thou 
drawest upon thyself by thy crimes. 


pp octry. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG RELATIVE. 














“Tam like a green olive tree in the house of my God,”—Ps, 52: 8. 


The ancient olive rises high, 

Where bends the soft blue eastern sky, 
Emblem of peace, the beauteous tree 
Stretches her branches far and free. 
Thus like the olive may’st thou rest, 
In thine own home, serene and blest. 


Graceful, her pointed leaves amid, 
Are her luxuriant glories hid ; 

Her silvery flowers, in clusters frail, 
Nestling within her foliage pale ; 
Thus be thy life with modest mien, 
Nor seek to make thy virtues seen, 


When come the pensive Autumn hours, 
Her loads of rich dark fruit she pours, 
Which, yielding to the pressure keen, 
The brightly flowing oil is seen; 

And thus, when sorrow checks thy glee, 
May fruits of peace be found in thee. 


Beneath those shadows lone and deep, 
When mortal eyes were veiled in sleep, 
The world’s Redeemer knelt in prayer, 
While angels bowed their pinions there ; 
Thus in the cali of perfect love, 

May’st thou communion hold above: 


Far off, of sunny climes the child, 

And nurtured ’mid the breezes mild, 

Where storied waters softly lave, 

Peaceful the olive branches wave ; 

And thus where flows of life the river, 

Oh be it thine to dwell forever! , M. A. €. 
Boston, March 24, 1848. 

—>—__ 


THE PLAYTHINGS. 


CHILD. 

Oh, mother, here’s the very top 
That brother used to spin: 

The vase with seeds I’ve seen him drop, 
To call our robin in. 

The line that held his pretty kite, 
His bow, his cup and ball, 

The slate on which he learned to write, 
The feather, cap, and all. 


MOTHER. 


My dear, I'd put the things away, 
Just where they were before: 

Go, Anna, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 

Sweet innocent! he little thinks, 
The slightest thought expressed 

Of him that’s gone, how deep it sinks 
Within a mother’s breast. 

——— 





rose—bright eyes and elastic step, how cheerfully they go to 
their work. Our reputation for it, such girls will make excellent 
wives. Blessed indeed will those men be who secure such pri- 
zes. Contrast with these contented, cheerful and smiling girls, 
those who do nothing but sigh all day, and live only to follow 
the fnshions—who never earn the bread they eat, or the shoes 
they wear—who are languid and sick and lazy from one week’s 
end to another. Who but a simpletonand a popinjay would pre- 
fer one of the latter, if he were looking for a companion? Give 


A CHILD'S LAUGH, 


I love it, I love it—the laugh of the child; 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the soft twilight’s hush, 
Floating up on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that swells in the heart of a shell— 








us the working girls. They are worth their weight in gold. 


Oh! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 
Is the merriest sound in the world for me! 
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